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conditions  as  it  shall  determine. 
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cations for  the  consignment  of  home  work  should  be  made  at  the  Division’s 
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V.  Woolson  House  Industries. 
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rug,  mop,  broom  making,  willow-ware  making  and  in  art  fabric  weaving,  as 
vacancies  occur  in  the  various  workshops. 

VIII.  State  Home  Teachers. 

John  Vahs.  1 
Lillian  R.  Garside.  1 
Edward  E.  Schuerer.  1 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  Division  of  the  Blind  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report  covering  the  fiscal  year  ended  Nov.  30,  1920,  under  the 
act  creating  it  (chapter  385,  Acts  of  190(3)  and  the  act  reorgan- 
izing it  (chapter  266,  General  Acts  of  1918). 

In  the  report  for  1919  the  Commission  laid  stress  on  the 
industrial  aspect  of  the  blind  man’s  position.  We  noted  the 
inauguration  of  an  elementary  system  of  vocational  guidance 
in  our  shops,  whereby  men  were  observed  in  their  work  and  an 
attempt  made  to  assign  them  individually  to  the  jobs  for  which 
they  were  best  fitted.  Attention  was  also  given  to  the  whole 
question  of  shop  conditions,  and  solutions  of  many  problems 
found  by  the  shop  committees.  We  are  glad  to  announce  that 
this  has  borne  fruit  during  the  year.  Owing  to  the  more 
satisfied  condition  of  the  operatives  and  to  other  causes,  work 
and  wages  have  alike  been  made  steady,  and  there  have  been 
appreciably  fewer  of  those  demoralizing  shifts  which  assume 
serious  consequences.  Perhaps  the  thing  that,  in  general,  has 
most  strengthened  our  hand  has  been  the  relief  appropriation. 
This  has  made  it  possible  in  many  cases  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  wages  and  reasonable  living  requirements.  The  relief 
has  been  administered  on  the  principle  of  paying  the  man  the 
full  value  of  his  output,  and  then,  when  absolutely  necessary, 
of  subsidizing  him  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  his 
earnings  and  the  minimum  cost  of  living.  This  innovation, 
undertaken  at  first  with  misgiving,  bids  fair  to  become  one  of 
our  most  valued  weapons  in  fighting  off  the  terror  of  poverty 
from  the  blind. 

We  are  much  helped  in  our  work  by  the  increased  responsi- 
bility taken  over  by  the  blind  themselves.  It  has  been  our 
duty  in  the  past  to  insist  on  the  necessity  for  the  seeing  to 
understand  the  blind.  So  far  are  we  progressed  along  this 
path  that  we  have  been  able  to  tell  the  blind  that  the  public 
is  now  ready  to  give  them  a square  deal  if  they  will  educate 
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themselves  to  know  what  the  public  want.  We  feel  that  on 
the  one  hand  the  public  are  beginning  to  take  the  standpoint 
of  the  blind.  It  now  devolves  upon  the  blind  to  take  the 
standpoint  of  the  seeing,  and  it  is  exceedingly  encouraging  to 
note  that  the  initiative  in  this  respect  has  readily  been  taken 
by  a certain  majority  of  the  blind  themselves.  A more  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  serious  and  living  interest  taken  by  them  in 
their  own  problem  would  be  hard  to  find.  With  such  a spirit 
to  help  us,  progress  must  be  rapid. 

The  general  activities  of  the  shops  have  gone  on  about  as 
usual.  Visitation  of  absent  employees,  co-operative  buying, 
current  events,  reading  and  minor  social  service  have  all  added 
their  quota  to  the  happiness  and  contentment  of  our  workers. 
To  provide  suitable  living  quarters  for  our  men  has  not  been 
easy.  Outside  of  working  hours  the  men  of  the  Fall  River  and 
Lowell  shops  are  especially  fortunate  in  having  relatives  near 
at  hand.  At  Worcester,  Whitcomb  Ilall  has  proved  a great 
blessing  for  the  men  in  their  leisure  time.  At  Pittsfield  and 
Cambridge  the  men  are  more  limited  to  boarding  houses  and 
restaurant  conditions,  and  therefore  have  a more  difficult 
adjustment  to  make.  For  some  unknown  reason  persons  who 
conduct  boarding  houses  do  not  like  to  admit  blind  members. 
Consistent  with  our  policy  of  bringing  the  blind  into  contact 
with  the  seeing,  we  are  now  causing  to  be  interviewed  pro- 
prietors of  boarding  houses,  with  the  object  of  finding  whether 
they  are  willing  to  take  blind  boarders  who  are  otherwise 
normal. 

Spinning  and  weaving  of  homespun  have  demonstrated  that 
this  kind  of  work  is  open  to  the  blind.  One  worker  has  woven 
several  pieces  of  salable  cloth,  and  another  is  in  training  as  a 
spinner.  The  outlook  is  encouraging. 

The  development  of  this  and  the  discovery  of  new  lines 
appeal  to  us  as  being  urgent  for  the  coming  year,  because  a 
reasonable  vocational  plan  is  the  backbone  of  any  adequate 
welfare  program. 

It  has  been  the  work  of  the  Division  to  review  the  voca- 
tional status  of  each  individual  unemployed,  and  to  find  ways 
and  means  for  offering  each  one  some  concrete  foothold  in  the 
industrial  world.  We  want  to  get  even  a larger  opportunity 
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for  our  blind  to  try  their  skill  at  operations  other  than  those 
afforded  by  our  present  shops,  the  object  being  to  help  them 
to  retain  their  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  ability  to 
keep  on  doing  things,  and  to  give  training  for  jobs  which  are 
known  to  be  available,  but  are  contingent  upon  a small  pre- 
vious experience. 

It  has  been  the  great  aim  of  the  Division,  in  considering  the 
program  of  the  newly  blinded  person,  to  place  him  immediately, 
if  possible,  in  the  same  line  of  work  which  he  did  before  losing 
his  sight.  The  longer  we  consider  this  problem  the  more  we 
are  convinced  that  the  proper  place  for  the  person  without 
sight,  who  has  no  disability  other  than  blindness,  is  at  some 
kind  of  work  in  an  outside  enterprise.  A plan  is  now  on  foot 
to  have  carefully  selected  blind  people  act  as  sales  persons  in 
large  retail  stores.  It  has  also  been  recommended  that  the 
same  policy  be  put  into  effect  in  some  of  the  drug  stores. 
These  are  both  remarkable  innovations,  and  yet  they  are  only 
forerunners.  It  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  they  point  the  way  to 
the  developments  which  will  completely  change  the  position 
of  the  blind  relative  to  the  seeing  world,  and  which  will  result 
in  the  placing  of  our  people  in  responsible  positions  and  in 
bringing  better  and  higher  types  of  work  into  their  lives.  We 
reiterate  that  the  merely  blind  are  in  a totally  different  position 
from  those  who  are  troubled  by  some  other  handicap.  For 
the  former  there  is  work  which  they  can  do  if  only  the  job 
and  the  man  can  be  brought  together.  Somewhere  in  Massa- 
chusetts there  is  a job  which  each  of  our  merely  blind  can  do 
as  well  as  a sighted  man.  The  problem  is  to  find  the  job  and 
the  particular  man  suited  for  it,  and  this  is  a problem  which 
can  only  be  solved  by  the  homely  method  of  trying  cases  out. 
No  amount  of  theorizing  can  help.  The  blind  must  simply  be 
tested  in  different  kinds  of  work  and  their  success  or  failure 
noted.  Like  all  similar  industrial  research  the  process  will  take 
time,  patience  and  money. 

The  Division  desires  to  thank  those  who  have  generously 
suggested  the  trial  in  the  different  enterprises  over  which  they 
have  control,  and  assures  them  that  their  kindness  does  not 
go  unappreciated  by  the  blind  at  large.  It  is  by  these  and 
similar  experiments  that  the  blind  will  be  placed  where  they 
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belong,  namely,  in  work  with  direct  competition  with  the 
seeing.  A normal  man  blind  is  a man  for  whom,  in  the  near 
future,  a little  extra  care  will  be  necessary  in  deciding  a career. 
Only  for  those  still  further  handicapped  will  there  be  shops 
and  institutions  supported  by  the  Commonwealth. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  success  of  our  work  of  placing 
the  blind  alongside  the  seeing  depends  upon  our  being  able  to 
provide  satisfactory  guides.  On  the  one  hand,  if  a man  con- 
tracts to  do  a certain  job  he  must  be  able  to  “deliver  the 
goods."  It  is  of  no  use  his  doing  the  most  excellent  work  for 
five  days  in  the  week  if  on  the  sixth  he  cannot  come  because 
his  guide  has  failed.  Probably  most  employers  would  stretch 
a point  in  this  case,  but  it  is  exactly  these  points  that  we  do 
not  desire  to  see  stretched  for  our  people.  We  wish  them  to 
work  in  every  sense  in  strict  competition  with  the  seeing.  So, 
for  the  sake  of  a job,  a man  must  be  certain  that  he  can  always 
be  provided  with  a guide  who  will  not  fail  him.  And  for  the 
sake  of  the  man,  it  is  clear  that  when  new  opportunities  open 
which  will  take  the  blind  much  farther  afield  than  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  going,  it  devolves  upon  the  Division  to 
see  that  our  workers  are  in  safe  hands  when  they  go  abroad. 
Otherwise  the  work  would  result  in  an  additional  source  of 
danger  to  those  whom  it  was  designed  to  help.  Fortunately, 
we  have  been  able  to  solve  this  problem  to  a certain  extent 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Morgan  Memorial,  which  has 
enabled  us  to  secure  guides  at  short  notice. 


RESIGNATIONS. 

Mr.  James  T.  Cole,  superintendent  of  industries  in  Cambridge 
for  the  past  thirteen  years,  tendered  his  resignation  Sept.  1, 
11)20.  Mr.  Cole  gave  splendid  service  and  was  the  means  of 
developing  rug  weaving  and  other  industries  in  the  Division. 
We  were  able  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  C harles  II.  Iluse, 
a graduate  of  Lowell  Textile  School.  Mr.  Iluse  is  entering 
upon  his  new  duties  with  keen  interest  and  zeal,  and  it  is 
confidently  anticipated  that  his  work  will  be  of  high  value  to 
the  Division. 

M r.  .Frederick  J.  Piper  tendered  his  resignation  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  broom  department  July  1.  Mr.  Piper  had  been 
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with  the  Division  only  a short  time,  and  owing  to  ill  health 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  away  a great  deal  of  the  time. 
Mr.  William  J.  McKeever,  who  is  himself  blind,  was  appointed 
superintendent.  Already  Mr.  McKeever  has  produced  splen- 
•did  results.  He  not  only  assumes  the  managerial  responsibility, 
but  has  taken  over  the  selling  of  the  merchandise  in  the 
broom  department. 

RELIEF. 

Chapter  4S,  Resolves  of  1919,  extending  the  powers  of  the 
Division  of  the  Blind  to  administer  relief  to  the  needy  blind, 
has  been  a most  valuable  addition  to  the  benefits  already 
disbursed. 

Blindness  is  a tremendous  handicap,  and  this  is  particularly 
true  and  especially  hard  for  the  adult  who  becomes  blind  in 
later  life.  For  those  who  have  never  felt  need  or  dependency 
it  may  seem  strange  that  a few  dollars  should  make  such  a 
difference  in  their  lives;  it  is  not  the  actual  money  that  makes 
this  difference,  but  rather  the  fact  that  thev  reallv  have  some- 
thing  which  belongs  to  themselves. 

The  Division  can  say  with  all  emphasis  that  an  entirely  new 
page  has  been  turned  in  its  work,  whereupon  it  finds  itself 
able  to  come  into  closer  contact  with  those  among  whom  it 
works  and  to  be  of  concrete  assistance  to  more  people  than  at 
any  previous  time.  One  man  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
$10  a month  he  had  been  receiving  during  the  winter  had  kept 
him  from  the  almshouse;  nor  can  the  ever-ready  charge  of 
pauperism  be  brought  against  the  fund.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  recipients  have  not  taken  this  assistance  as  something  to 
which  they  have  a right,  but  with  a spirit  of  sincere  gratitude, 
and  accepted  it  as  a personal  recognition  of  their  needs.  It 
is  well  to  have  it  clearly  understood  that  the  entire  appropria- 
tion for  relief  was  paid  to  the  blind,  not  one  cent  being  used 
to  cover  the  general  operating  expense  for  the  disbursement. 

Avoiding  the  faults  of  a direct  pension,  which  makes  no 
effort  to  grade  its  distribution  according  to  need,  it  has  yet 
accomplished  all  that  such  a pension  could  in  instilling  new 
ambitions,  acting  as  a working  capital,  and  serving  as  a means 
of  securing  the  food  that  will  win  back  health  and  strength 
according  to  individual  circumstances. 
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Number  of  applications  filed, 827 

Relief  granted  to, 517 

Relief  recommended  but  not  granted  on  account  of  limited  appro- 
priation,   23 

540* 

287 

Relief  not  granted  for  various  reasons:  — 

Died  liefore  April  1,  1920, 24 

Moved  out  of  State, 8 

Not  legally  blind (5 

Application  withdrawn, 1 

Unable  to  locate, 1 

Refused  to  make  oath  and  answer  all  questions,  ...  3 

Institutional  cases, 11 

Receiving  Federal  pension  and  State  aid,  ....  40 

Aided  by  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  ...  4 

Minors, 6 

Refused  to  give  up  begging, 2 

Industrial  candidates,  should  be  employed,  . . . .41 

Not  considered  in  urgent  need, 140 

287 

Relief  has  also  been  granted  to  103  shop  employees,  making  a total  of  020 
individuals  aided  through  the  appropriation. 

Summary  of  Ages. 

Minor,  1 

20-50  years, 143 

51-70  years, 247 

Over  70  years, 126 

517 

MENDICANTS. 

The  attitude  of  the  public  toward  mendicancy  lias  been  slow 
to  change.  A beggar  is  a mute  acknowledgment  of  his  failure 
to  cope  with  his  handicap,  and  is  readily  interpreted  on  the 
part  of  the  public  in  that  way.  No  little  thought  has  been 
given  to  devise  some  plan  to  remove  him  from  the  street,  and 
we  have  been  able  to  do  so  in  many  instances  through  the 
disbursement  of  relief.  Others  can  and  should  earn  their  living 
either  in  subsidized  workshops  or  in  outside  factories.  Not 

until  the  public  realizes  this  will  the  blind  mendicant  disappear 
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and  misplaced  sympathy  be  abolished.  Thanks  for  co-opera- 
tion are  extended  to  the  police  commissioner,  who  has  been 
willing  to  do  all  that  the  law  would  allow  to  keep  such  people 
off  the  streets. 

CHILDREN  OF  CIVIL  WAR  VETERANS. 

There  are  now  in  connection  with  this  work  two  cases  before 
the  Senate  committee  on  invalid  pensions,  and  four  cases  in  the 
hands  of  their  respective  congressmen  to  be  submitted  to  the 
House  committee  on  pensions.  At  the  suggestion  of  one  of  our 
agents  the  Dallinger  Act  was  created,  which  will  grant  pensions 
to  children  of  Civil  War  veterans  regardless  of  what  age  they 
became  blind. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  BRANCH  OFFICES. 

In  its  endeavor  to  extend  the  full  benefits  of  the  work  of  the 
Division  throughout  the  State,  offices  were  opened  at  Worces- 
ter, Springfield,  Pittsfield,  New  Bedford,  Fall  River,  Lawrence, 
Lowell.  Brockton  and  Fitchburg,  the  primary  object  being  to 
give  the  blind  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  representative  at 
least  once  a month.  Splendid  response  has  been  accorded  this 
plan. 

EDUCATIONAL  CAMPAIGNS. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  necessity  of  educating 
the  public.  So  important  do  we  consider  this  that  even  at  the 
risk  of  repetition  we  shall  state  what  has  actually  been  done  to 
promote  this  end.  In  1918  we  employed  as  lecturer  Miss  Rose 
E.  Trainor,  who  is  without  sight.  For  two  years  lectures  were 
given  throughout  the  State  on  all  phases  of  the  work  of  the 
Division.  The  results  obtained  convinced  the  Division  that 
through  a well-organized  educational  campaign  entire  commu- 
nities as  well  as  established  organizations  could  be  easily 
reached.  Accordingly  a program  was  mapped  out  which  aimed 
to  give  a comprehensive  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work,  and 
as  far  as  possible  a practical  demonstration  of  the  activities 
of  the  blind.  During  the  year  exhibitions  have  been  held  in 
Worcester,  Pittsfield,  Northampton  and  Brookline,  the  period 
of  time  being  governed  by  the  population  and  other  local 
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conditions.  In  every  city  the  exhibit  was  preceded  by  inten- 
sive and  systematic  publicity.  The  'slogan,  “A  Chance  not 
Charity,”  was  adopted  as  a keynote  of  the  campaign.  It  was 
interesting  to  note  the  response  from  the  people  when  they 
learned  that  the  blind  wanted  not  charity  but  a chance. 

The  demonstrations  included  dictaphone  operating,  type- 
writing, machine  sewing,  weaving,  basketry,  caning,  spinning, 
cabinet  work,  and,  in  one  instance,  the  entire  manufacture 
of  a broom.  A musical  program  was  given  each  day  by  blind 
artists. 

The  financial  returns  speak  for  themselves:  Worcester, 

$2,000;  Northampton,  $841;  Pittsfield,  $1,152;  and  Brook- 
line, $3,527.  The  indirect  results  and  the  educational  work, 
achieved  both  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  prompt  re- 
porting of  new  cases,  cannot  be  easily  measured. 

The  Division  feels  that  educational  campaigns  offer  one  of 
the  best  means  for  conveying  to  the  public  the  purpose  of  its 
work.  If  the  accomplishments  of  the  future  prove  as  fruitful 
as  those  of  the  past  year,  we  shall  have  reason  to  feel  that  the 
economic  return  to  the  State  as  well  as  to  the  blind  will  be  of 
inestimable  value.  Forty-seven  lectures  have  been  given  in 
eighteen  cities  and  towns. 

Further  publicity  was  given  through  the  exhibition  held  for 
three  days  in  Newton.  The  financial  returns  amounted  to 
$257,  other  results  being  similar  to  those  mentioned  above. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick  in  connection  with 
the  Convention  of  the  International  Federation  of  Catholic 
Alumnae  was  gratifying.  The  demonstration  in  dictaphone 
operating,  typewriting  and  machine  sewing  by  two  blind 
workers  did  not  fail  to  impress  the  delegates  with  the  possi- 
bilities which  exist  for  the  intelligently,  trained  blind. 

The  Christmas  sale  at  Jays  Specialty  Shop  was  particularly 
satisfactory  in  that  it  was  unforced,  the  goods  being  presented 
to  the  ordinary  -shopper  on  their  face  value,  with  no  previous 
campaign  to  arouse  interest.  One  is  impressed  with  the  show- 
ing that  the  art  fabrics  make  when  placed  side  by  side  with 
merchandise  bearing  the  commercial  hallmark. 

Our  efforts  have  succeeded  in  bringing  home  the  fact  that 
the  blind  can  be  an  intricate  part  of  society,  and  that  society 
loses  if  it  fails  to  recognize  their  capabilities. 
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VOLUNTEER  SERVICE. 

Much  help  has  been  given  in  furnishing  guides,  clothing, 
readers,  automobiles  and  boarding  accommodations.  An 
interesting  activity  has  been  the  distributing  of  a collection  of 
Victrola  records,  which  upon  request  are  loaned  to  blind  persons 
for  limited  periods. 

SALESROOM. 

This  department  has  continued  its  work  of  selling  the  prod- 
ucts of  home  workers  and  hand-woven  art  fabrics  from  the 
Woolson  House  shop.  Work  which  comes  up  to  standard  is 
sold  free  of  commission  for  any  blind  person  in  the  State.  It 
is  aimed  to  combine  good  workmanship  with  attractiveness. 

A WARNING  AS  TO  WOOD  ALCOHOL. 

It  is  a matter  of  common  knowledge  that  preparations  of 
wood  alcohol  are  being  sold  as  whiskey  and  brandy.  The 
public  has  a general  idea  that  such  preparations  are  injurious, 
but  to  all  appearances  the  wood  alcohol  continues  to  be  sold. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  if  the  public  at  large  could  actually 
see  the  pathetic  cases  of  blindness  resulting  from  this  cause, 
such  nefarious  traffic  would  die  a natural  death  through  lack 
of  support.  On  December  24,  in  Chicopee,  Holyoke  and  Spring- 
field,  such  “whiskey”  was  sold  containing  wood  alcohol.  The 
men  who  drank  it  were  ignorant  of  its  real  character.  As 
nearly  as  we  can  ascertain,  about  eighty-nine  persons  have 
died  from  drinking  this  whiskey  and  six  became  blind  as  a 
result.  Up  to  date  there  have  been  nine  blind  persons  reported 
to  us  from  different  parts  of  the  State  who  have  become  blind 
from  drinking  wood  alcohol.  There  is  one  young  man,  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  who  served  in  France  three  years,  going 
through  the  severe  battles  on  the  western  front  and  coming 
back  without  a scratch, — one  drink  of  whiskey  has  darkened 
his  horizon  for  life.  In  addition  to  his  blindness  he  is  now 
totally  incapacitated  for  work.  He  was  given  an  opportunity 
at  our  training  school  in  Pittsfield,  where  an  effort  was  made 
to  teach  him  to  make  brooms,  but  he  was  unable  to  keep  up 
the  work.  He  is  now  at  the  Soldiers’  Home  in  Chelsea,  where 
he  probably  will  have  to  remain. 
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Another  man  who  became  blind  from  wood  alcohol  is  at  the 
present  time  in  the  city  home,  physically  unfit  to  work. 
Another  is  being  aided  by  this  department  to  the  extent  of 
$20  a month.  The  others  are  being  supported  by  their  families, 
and  will  probably  never  be  able  to  contribute  toward  their 
own  support.  The  fact  of  these  lives  broken  in  a moment  of 
carelessness  should  be  brought  before  the  public,  and  the  Di- 
vision hopes  that  by  thus  placing  them  on  record,  repetition 
of  such  cases  may  be  avoided.  A person  so  blinded  has  ab- 
solutely no  chance  of  recovery.  At  best  he  may  be  taught  a 
trade;  at  worst  he  may  be  incapable  even  of  that.  There  is 
enough  unavoidable  blindness  in  the  world  without  deliberately 
adding  to  the  total,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  press  and 
others  who  have  it  in  their  power  will  help  to  check  this  evil 
by  giving  the  facts  the  widest  possible  publicity. 

HOME  TEACHING. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  home  teaching,  it  is  necessary 
that  one  should  completely  dispossess  the  mind  that  this  is 
a commercial  enterprise.  At  the  time  the  work  was  organized 
the  words  “comfort  and  solace’’  were  employed  in  explaining 
the  teachers’  work.  It  is  true  that  when  the  pupils  desire  it. 
the  teacher  endeavors  to  instruct  them  in  some  line  of  work 
which  will  enable  them  to  earn  more  or  less  money,  but  the 
percentage  of  those  who  thus  become  self-supporting  is  small. 
There  are  two  main  reasons  why  more  money  cannot  be 
earned,  — first,  because  the  home  industries  in  which  the  blind 
engage  do  not  yield  large  financial  returns;  and  second,  because 
the  majority  of  the  pupils  have  other  serious  handicaps  beside 
blindness  (see  below).  It  is  believed  that  if  the  blind  people 
at  home  are  given  occupation  they  will  become  happy  members 
of  the  family. 

One  teacher  writes  some  points  regarding  the  sixty-nine 
pupils  who  came  under  her  care  between  Dec.  1,  1919,  and 
Nov.  30,  1920. 

Twenty  are  between  sixty  and  eighty-four  years  of  age,  and  have  vary- 
ing degrees  of  health  and  have  learned  little  except  reading. 

Four  are  twenty  years  of  age  or  under  and  are  mentally  deficient.  All 
of  these  except  one,  who  is  a beginner,  have  learned  to  read  or  knit. 
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Nine  are  semi-invalids,  and  while  they  will  never  be  productive  they 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  more  or  less  for  their  own  pleasure. 

Two  are  totally  deaf.  One  has  locomotor  ataxia  and  is  completely 
crippled  with  arthritis  except  for  one  finger,  with  which  she  has  learned  to 
read,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  is  over  fifty  years  of  age,  never  went  to 
school  a day  in  her  life  and  knew  nothing  about  spelling. 

Two  are  now  out  of  the  State. 

One  proved  to  be  unteachable. 

Six  are  producing  work  which  is  salable. 

The  remainder  are  either  working  in  shops  or  have  received  instructions 
for  their  own  entertainment. 

The  work  cannot  be  judged  from  a financial  standpoint. 
It  is  rather  educational  and  social  service.  In  visiting  the  pupil 
wTe  have  to  train  to  a readjustment,  not  only  the  person  to 
whom  we  are  sent,  but  the  whole  family. 

The  innumerable  expressions  of  gratitude  from  those  who 
have  received  home  instruction,  and  have  thus  been  given 
something  to  think  about  besides  themselves,  should  con- 
vince. the  most  skeptical  of  the  really  humane  and  practical 
value  of  home  teaching. 

Statistics  of  the  Home  Teaching  Department. 


Pupils’  Statistics. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  Nov.  1,  1919, 128 

Number  of  new  cases  taken  on  during  the  time,  111 

Number  of  old  pupils  returning  for  more  help,  ....  30 

Total  enrollment, 269 

Number  of  pupils  finishing  work, 122 

Amount  of  money  earned  by  pupils  during  year,  . $2,257  65 

Teachers’  Statistics. 

Number  of  calls  made, 1,904 

Number  of  lessons  given, 2,207 

Number  of  letters  written, 927 

Number  of  cards  written, 440 

Number  of  hours  spent  in  preparation, 2,349 

Number  of  hours  spent  in  teaching, 2,628 

Number  of  hours  spent  in  travel, 3,604 

Number  of  miles  traveled,  ] 30,304 
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DICTAPHONE  OPERATORS. 

It  is  stimulating  to  note  the  success  which  has  been  attained 
by  our  dictaphone  operators.  An  instance  of  this  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  attitude  of  a large  manufacturing  company,  who,  after 
one  newly  trained  operator  had  been  with  them,  requested 
the  Division  to  supply  another,  equally  competent.  At  the 
present  time  two  totally  blind  girls  are  thus  employed  with  the 
firm,  and  we  are  happy  to  state  that  they  stand  among  the 
highest  in  production  and  quality  of  work,  and  earn  the  high- 
est bonuses  every  week. 

WOOLSON  HOUSE  INDUSTRIES. 

At  present  the  shop  force  numbers  fifteen.  The  weaving 
department  has  been  exceedingly  busy  in  producing  articles 
disposed  of  at  various  sales,  which  have  been  larger  than  in 
previous  years  and  at  less  cost  to  the  State.  The  caning  de- 
partment is  in  a healthy  condition,  the  bulk  of  the  work  com- 
ing from  the  larger  restaurants  and  department  stores  in 
Boston.  The  amount  of  work  turned  out  by  a limited  number 
of  workers  is  remarkable,  and  has  aroused  considerable  com- 
ment. Our  women  take  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  there  is 
a real  demand  for  their  products,  and  are  proud  that  their 
shop  is  operated  as  nearly  as  possible  on  business  principles. 

MOP  DEPARTMENT. 

J'he  mop  department  continues  to  manufacture  the  \\  under- 
mop, a patent  mop  requiring  a special  construction  and  an 
especially  cut  handle*.  The  department  has  shown  an  increase 
in  production  of  about  8 per  cent,  while  some  of  our  competitors 
have  shown  a decided  decrease.  The  price  of  material  is 
reduced,  and  we  are  once  more  at  about  pre-war  prices,  which 
will  stimulate  business. 


BASKET  DEPARTM ENT. 

This  department  has  manufactured  all  types  of  willow  work. 
The  new  management  found  that  there  were  being  manufactured 
too  many  varieties.  This  necessitated  the  learning  of  a new 


Woolson  House  industries.  Spinning  yarn  to  be  woven  into  homespun. 
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construction  each  time  a basket  was  made.  It  was  therefore 
advisable  to  make  one  type  of  basket.  The  butcher  basket 
was  the  only  one  which  seemed  profitable  to  make.  For  this 
we  secured  sufficient  orders  to  keep  our  men  employed  for 
some  time.  The  demand  from  wholesale  fish  and  meat  houses 
is  regular,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  production  cannot  be 
constant.  The  stock  is  rattan,  and  is  cheaper  and  easier  to 
obtain  than  willow.  During  the  last  three  months  the  depart- 
ment has  shown  increase. 

RUG  DEPARTMENT. 

During  the  year  the  hall  and  bedroom  rug,  a two-toned  rug 
in  nine  different  color  combinations,  and  a new  border  rug 
have  been  manufactured.  The  production  of  the  “Cambridge” 
rug,”  which  was  discontinued  during  the  war  on  account  of  the 
prohibitive  prices  of  materials,  has  been  resumed.  About  thirty 
persons  have  been  employed  during  the  year,  and  have  pro- 
duced approximately  the  same  number  of  rugs  as  last  year. 
This  has  been  a remarkable  showing,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
materials  have  been  scarce  and  business  in  general  has  suffered 
from  financial  depression.  Repeat  orders  from  leading  stores 
throughout  the  country  have  been  a constant  endorsement  of 
the  excellence  of  our  products,  and  most  encouraging  to  our 
blind  workers. 

BROOM  DEPARTMENT. 

A typical  instance  of  the  good  effects  of  vocational  guidance 
in  the  shop  is  to  be  found  in  this  department.  Here  the  net 
sales  have  amounted  to  no  less  than  $95,000,  showing  an 
estimated  increase  over  the  year  1919  of  nearly  100  per  cent. 
This  gain  is  directly  attributed  by  the  superintendent  to  the 
placing  of  the  individual  in  the  particular  branch  where  he 
can  work  to  the  best  advantage.  As  a result  production  has 
increased,  making  it  possible  to  increase  the  wages  of  each 
man  in  the  department.  The  record  of  production,  according 
to  government  specification  and  inspection,  is  99.76  per  cent 
efficient,  only  .24  of  1 per  cent  of  the  products  being  rejected 
on  a recent  large  government  contract.  Here,  indeed,  is  com- 
petition with  the  seeing.  It  is  results  such  as  these  which 
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justify  us  in  telling  the  public  that  they  must  accept  the  blind 
as  an  economic,  non-dependent  factor.  We  are  hampered 
through  lack  of  floor  space  in  this  department,  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  increase  the  business  until  we  secure  larger 
quarters. 

This  year  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  a new  central 
depot  for  the  distribution  of  caning  material.  The  manager 
reports  that  he  has  been  able  to  serve  one  hundred  individuals 
aside  from  the  shops  in  Fall  River,  Worcester,  Pittsfield  and 
Lowell. 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  COMPETITION  WITH  THE  SEEING. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  shown  in  the  report  of  Miss 
Florence  W.  Birchard,  superintendent  of  the  department,  and 
it  is  considered  of  such  importance  that  it  is  given  in  full  in  the 
Special  Report. 

CHILDREN. 

Our  adult  blind  come  to  us  only  when  their  blindness  has 
become  an  irremediable  and  established  fact.  The  problem 
they  present  is  that  of  training  and  adjustment  to  some  in- 
dustry. 

The  children  reported  are  not  only  those  handicapped  with 
blindness,  but  those  whose  education  is  impeded  by  seriously 
defective  eyesight.  Here  stretches  a broad  field  for  prevention 
of  blindness  and  conservation  of  vision  for  the  children  of 
Massachusetts. 

Recognizing  the  important  essentials  in  the  work  for  our 
children,  some  three  years  ago  we  placed  the  responsibility  of 
all  persons  reported  of  school  age  or  younger  under  a supervisor 
who  has  knowledge  of  conditions  and  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
understands  preventive  measures. 

Looking  about  us  we  find  many  blind  adults  who  bear  testi- 
mony to  early  neglect.  How  much  of  their  blindness  might 
have  been  prevented?  What  might  the  advantages  of  schooling 
have  brought  to  them? 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  importance  of 
our  work  for  children.  A special  report  giving  details  is 
appended. 
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CASES  REPORTED  FROM  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  CHARI- 
TABLE EYE  AND  EAR  INFIRMARY. 

There  were  389  cases  of  blindness  reported  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  during  the  year. 
Of  these  cases  137  were  adults,  and  were  investigated  with  the 
following  result:  — 


Persons  well  taken  care  of,  nothing  Division  can  do,  . . .32 

Self-supporting, 21 

Employment  secured  for, 3 

Employment  pending, 1 

Relief  granted, 7 

Relief  pending, 6 

Arrangements  made  to  enter  Perkins  Institution  as  special 

student, 1 

Arrangements  for  hospital  treatment, 1 

Hope  to  regain  sight,  not  interested  in  work  for  blind,  . 8 

Moved  out  of  State, 10 

Too  much  vision  to  be  considered  by  this  office,  ....  27 

Referred  to  Federated  Jewish  Charities, 1 

Pending, 5 

Sentenced  to  Deer  Island,  pending  investigation  later,  . 1 

Lffiable  to  locate, 13 

137 

Ages:  — 

18-50  years, 71 

51-70  years, 55 

Over  70  years, 11 

137 

Sex:  — 

Male, 82 

Female, 55 

137 


Of  these  137  cases,  121  were  reported  for  the  first  time,  and 
16  were  already  known  to  the  Division. 

Causes  of  blindness  in  the  137  adults  reported  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  during  the  past 
year  are  as  follows : — 

Cases. 

Glaucoma, 29 

Opacities  of  cornea, 25 

High  myopia, 19 

Optic  nerve  atrophy, 9 
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Cases. 


Optic  neuritis, 1 

Toxic  amblyopia, 1 

Retrobulbar  neuritis, 1 

Cataracts  (inoperable), 9 

Dislocation  of  lens, 4 

Involvement  of  uveal  tract, 16 

Retinitis 6 

Separation  of  retina, 4 

Retinitis  pigmentosa, 2 

Opacities  of  vitreous, 3 

Albinism, 1 

Disorganized  globes, 4 

Ptosis 1 

Nystagmus, 2 


137 

A COURSE  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND,  HARVARD 

UNIVERSITY. 

Problems  of  the  general  education  of  the  blind  are  of  such 
a nature  that  no  one  can  solve  them  without  much  thought  and 
a knowledge  of  the  experience  of  others.  Yet  there  has  been 
no  place  in  this  country,  or  in  any  other,  to  which  a worker 
could  go  to  receive  a definite  course  in  the  theory  of  special 
work  for  the  blind.  Hoping  to  remedy  this,  the  Division  of  the 
Blind,  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind  have  co-operated  in  conducting,  this  fall  and  winter,  a 
course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  under  the  auspices  of 
and  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard  University. 
If  this  pioneer  enterprise  can  be  continued  it  will  be  of  utmost 
service  to  all  interested  in  the  problems  and  education  of  the 
blind.  The  program  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Special  Report. 

SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES. 

The  Division  has  registered,  during  the  fiscal  year  1919-20, 
3,401  persons,  976  of  whom  were  reported  for  the  first  time. 
Service  has  been  rendered  to  2,313  individuals,  many  of  whom 
have  been  helped  in  several  ways,  as  follows:  — 
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1.  Training  given  or  expenses  provided  during  training  to  . .314 

2.  Employment  given  or  secured  for 209 

3.  Home  industry  secured,  fostered  by  loans,  equipment,  use  of 

salesroom,  provision  of  guide,  etc.,  for 171 

4.  Information  and  advice  on  medical  care,  special  education,  occu- 

pations, relief,  Federal  pensions,  boarding  places,  etc.,  given  to  880 

5.  Reported  to  general  agencies 106 

6.  Recreations,  symphony  and  other  concerts,  outings,  vacations, 

gifts,  music  transcription,  etc.,  given  by  others  through  the 
Division  to 331 

7.  Relief  granted  to 620 

8.  Visited  in  survey  work,  no  need 380 

9.  Died,  not  blind,  unable  to  locate,  out  of  State,  etc.  . . . 473 

INDUSTRIAL  SUMMARY. 

The  following  industrial  summary  gives  a relative  idea  of  the 
growth  of  the  work  and  the  cash  return  to  the  blind : — 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT. 

Following  is  the  financial  report.  The  total  appropriation 
for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920,  amounted  to  $197,263.71. 
Through  the  appropriation  the  blind  were  enabled  to  earn 
$104,416.37.  The  expenditure  in  the  form  of  relief  was  $65,000, 
and  $10,000  helped  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
(providing  books,  etc.)  of  fourteen  classes  for  the  conservation 
of  eyesight  among  children. 


Receipts  and  Expenditures  Dec.  1,  1919,  to  Nov.  30,  1920,  inclusive. 


Receipts. 

Appropriation  for  general  expense,  ......  $59,463  71 

Appropriation  for  industries,  .......  53,500  00 

Appropriation  for  State  home  teachers,  .....  9,300  00 

Appropriation  for  relief,  ........  65,000  00 

Appropriation  for  sight-saving  classes,  .'.....  10,000  00 

Receipts  at  local  shops  (Fall  River,  Lowell,  Pittsfield,  Worcester),  . 41,265  11 

Receipts  for  sales  of  home  work,  ......  5,187  68 

Receipts  from  industrial  department  (Cambridge  shops  and  sales- 
room), ...........  235,045  27 

Refunds  and  transfer  of  equipment,  ......  1,380  60 


$480,142  37 


Expenditures. 

Pay  roll,  seeing:  — 

Administration,  ...... 

$14,101  49 

Local  shops,  ....... 

3,454  84 

Home  work  department,  .... 

3 00 

Industries,  ....... 

24,727  01 

Home  teachers,  guides  and  clerks, 

1,409  50 

Pay  roll,  blind : — 

Administration,  ...... 

$6,991  89 

Local  shops,  ....... 

22,563  69 

Bonus  to  blind,  ...... 

912  22 

Home  work  department,  .... 

2,296  82 

Industries,  ....... 

67,001  75 

Home  teachers,  ...... 

4,650  00 

Relief  to  needy  blind  (620  individuals  benefited),  . 

Sight-saving  classes  (15  classes  and  books),  . 

. 

Merchandise:  — 

Industrial  aid  and  local  shops,  .... 

$26,450  49 

Home  work  department,  .... 

2,038  92 

Industrial  department,  ..... 

182,912  27 

Home  teachers  for  pupils,  .... 

567  90 

$43,695  84 


104,416  37 

65.000  00 

10.000  00 


211,969  58 


A mount  carried  forward, 


$4.35,081  79 
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Amount  brought  forward, 

Equipment : — 

Administration, 

Industries  (including  transfer), 

Tuition  in  special  schools,  . 

Services  of  guides, 

Board  of  apprentices  and  pupils, 
Rent  (including  heat , light , etc.) : — 
Central  office, 

Local  shops,  .... 
Industrial  department,  . 


General  telephone:  — 
Administration, 

Local  shops,  . 
Industrial  department, 
Home  teachers, 


Travel:  — 

Administration, 

Home  teachers, 

Travel  of  guides, 

Local  shops,  . 
Industrial  department, 


Expressage  and  teaming:  — 
Special , ... 

Local  shops,  . 

Industrial  department,  . 


$71  50 
1,126  08 


$2,959  40 
3,181  00 
7,823  07 


$887  12 
252  20 
715  05 
47  58 


$3,226  87 
2,541  06 
342  89 
51  86 
1,214  50 


$188  62 
5,1 10  56 
8,107  71 


Repairs  and  improvement  (including  equipment  expense):  — 


Administration,  ......  $102  45 

Local  shops,  .......  384  73 

Industrial  department,  .....  1,705  72 


Supplies:  — 

Administration,  ......  $650  46 

Local  shops,  .......  503  00 

Industrial  department,  .....  4,604  10 

State  home  teachers,  .....  17  05 


Postage:  — 

Administration,  ......  $445  40 

Local  shops,  .......  75  08 

State  home  teachers,  .....  66  91 

Industrial  department , . . . . . 191  87 


[Jan. 

$435,081  79 

1,197  58 
110  80 
6,006  23 
1,106  35 

13,964  43 
1,902  94 

7,376  77 
13,496  89 
2,192  90 

5,864  61 

780  16 


Amount  carried  forward. 


$489,081  45 
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Amount  brought  forward, 

Printing:  — 

Administration, 

Local  shops,  . 

Industrial  department,  . 


Sundries:  — 

Administration, 

Local  shops,  . 
Industrial  department, 


§489,081  45 


$400  21 
406  67 
312  87 


$185  29 
457  31 
1,278  70 


1,179  75 


1,921  30 


$492,182  50 


Industrial  Department. 


T.ssefs. 

Cash,  ....... 

Accounts  receivable:  — 

General,  ...... 

Special,  ...... 

Salesroom,  ...... 


$22,714  55 
295  20 
39  24 


Inventories:  — 

Woolson  House  industries,  ....  $2,365  96 

Hug, shop,  .......  11,950  74 

Mop  shop,  . 6,110  23 

Broom  shop,  .......  22,554  33 

Willow  shop,  .......  2,180  98 


Equipment:  — 

Woolson  House  industries,  ....  $661  02 

Rug  shop,  .......  1,320  89 

Mop  shop,  .......  967  97 

Broom  shop,  .......  4,054  46 

Willow  shop,  .......  802  61 

Salesroom,  .......  385  43 

Equipment  for  experiments,  ....  128  49 


$7,483  70 


23,048  99 


45,162  24 


8,320  87 


Accounts  payable, 


Liabilities. 


$84,015  80 


64,561  36 


Net  assets  Nov.  30,  1920, 


$19,454  44 
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CONCLUSION. 

We  have  made  it  our  object  in  this  report  to  indicate  the 
special  problems  which  have  been  encountered  during  the  year, 
and  we  wish  to  especially  thank  the  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind  and  all 
others  working  with  us,  and  to  place  on  record  our  appreciation 
of  their  excellent  services. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  B.  HAYES. 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN. 

WALTER  B.  SNOW. 

AGNES  C.  TAFF. 

JOHN  D.  W.  BODFISH. 


SPECIAL  REPORT 


SPECIAL  REPORT. 


WORK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Ida  E.  Ridgeway. 

During  the  past  year  there  was  reported  to  this  department 
1,790  children  under  seventeen  years  of  age  afflicted  with 
seriously  defective  eyesight  or  blindness.  These  were  reported 
from  the  following  sources:  — 

School  department  of  Boston  (by  special  request  from  this 


office), 1,303 

School  department  of  Fall  River  (by  special  request  from 

this  office), 150 

Other  schools, 59 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  . . 152 

Other  hospitals, 40 

Private  ophthalmologists, 18 

Perkins  Institution, 7 

Other  sources,  including  neighbors,  agencies,  etc.,  . . . 61 

1,790 

Of  the  above : — 

New  cases  dealt  with  and  placed  on  register,  ....  369 

New  cases  responding  to  medical  or  surgical  treatment  or 

glasses  and  not  registered, 306 

Old  cases  dealt  with, 310 

985 

The  remaining  SOS  children  are  on  the  list  reported  from 
the  Boston  schools,  and  are  pending  verification. 


Residence. 

Of  the  369  newly  registered  cases  about  one-third  have  resi- 
dence in  Greater  Boston.  The  others  come  from  many  sections 
of  the  State,  from  the  Berkshires  to  Provincetown. 


Ages. 

2 years  and  under, 19 

3-5  years, 25 

6-8  years, 89 

9-11  years, 151 

12-14  years, 72 

15-17  years, 13 


369 
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The  causes  given  for  blindness  or  low  vision  are  sufficiently 

definite  and  authentic  to  tabulate  in  308  cases,  and  are  as 

follows:  — 

Corneal  Opacities, 75 

Myopia  (with  and  without  astigmatism), 73 

Hyperopia  (with  and  without  astigmatism), 45 

Nystagmus, 31 

Congenital  Cataract, 26 

Optic  Atrophy  (seven  have  brain  tumor), 18 

Albinism, 11 

Congenital  Amblyopia 7. 

Alternating  Strabismus, 5 

Choroiditis, 5 

Chorio  Retinitis, 2 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa, 2 

Buphthalmos, 2 

Ptosis, 2 

Conical  Cornea, 2 

Separation  of  Retina, 1 

Disorganized  Globes  (from  dynamite  explosion), 1 

308 

Amount  of  Vision. 

Totally  blind  (unable  to  see  light), 32 

i\j  of  normal  vision  and  less,  down  to  ability  to  see  shadows,  67 

l of  normal  vision  and  less, 58 

$ of  normal  vision  and  less, 82 

Better  than  |, 83 

Low  vision,  amount  not  determined,  . . .47 

369 

Two  children  are  partly  blind  deaf  mutes,  and  one  is  a negro 
albino. 

Special  Education. 

Perkins  Institution, . . .17 

Sight-saving  classes, 87 

Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies, 3 

Several  children  from  rural  parts  have  been  supplied  with 

large  typed  textbooks  which  are  used  in  their  regular  classes. 
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Sight-saving  Classes. 


There  are  now  17  classes  in 
children  enrolled:  — 

Boston, 

New  Bedford, 

Worcester, 

Cambridge, 

Lynn, 

Chelsea, 

Brockton,  

Salem, 

Lowell, 

Fall  River, 


the  following  cities,  with  231 

Classes. 

6 

2 

\ 2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


When  we  have  about  15  more  classes  scattered  throughout 
our  larger  cities,  and  a small  residential  school  for  the  children 
of  isolated  districts,  we  shall  probably  have  controlled  the 
problem  of  seriously  defective  eyesight  in  our  public  schools. 
We  shall  also  have  improved  class  standards,  and  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  towards  the  economic  efficiency  of  the  public 
school  system,  when  we  have  made  special  provision  for  children 
now  impeded  by  low  vision. 


Feeble-minded. 

If,  after  patient  and  painstaking  instruction,  a blind  child  is 
unable  to  learn  to  read  by  touch,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  his  handicap  is  not  his  blindness  but  his  mentality.  The 
avenue  of  approach  to  education  for  the  normal  blind  is  to 
him  a closed  door,  so  the  school  for  the  blind  transfers  him  to 
a school  for  feeble-minded  or  returns  him  to  his  home.  Our 
schools  for  feeble-minded  are  overcrowded  and  unequipped  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  the  training  of  these  doubly  handi- 
capped little  ones.  What  is  being  done  for  them?  Practically 
nothing.  At  the  State  Infirmary,  Tewskbury,  there  is  a group 
of  ten  or  twelve  mostly  mentally  subnormal  and  blind  or  low- 
visioned  State  wards  awaiting  admission  to  schools  for  feeble- 
minded. These  are  under  the  kind  and  careful  training  of  a 
recent  graduate  of  Perkins  Institution,  and  the  close  individual 
instruction  is  making  considerable  improvement  in  several 
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instances.  We  hope  the  time  will  come  when  in  one  of  our 
schools  for  feeble-minded  a small  area  of  the  plant  will  be  set 
apart  and  fitted  for  the  training  of  the  blind. 

There  are  eleven  feeble-minded  newly  reported  this  year.  In 
most  cases  they  are  being  cared  for  at  home.  The  home 
teachers  have  given  instruction  in  sewing,  knitting,  chair 
caning  and  basketry  to  five  of  these  children. 

Schools. 

Co-operation  with  the  schools  is  good;  particularly  is  this 
true  in  cities  where  there  are  school  nurses.  In  Boston  and 
Fall  River  the  school  superintendents  supplied  us  with  a list 
of  children  from  their  schools  whose  vision  was  two-fifths  of 
normal,  or  less.  These  we  are  using  as  a nucleus  for  our 
new  sight-saving  classes.  In  Fall  River  two  members  of  the 
Woman’s  Club  gave  voluntary  service  in  visiting  and  obtaining 
eye  examination  and  useful  data  concerning  the  150  children 
reported.  More  than  50  per  cent  had  never  had  eye  examina- 
tion. Of  the  1,303  cases  reported  from  Boston  schools  we  are 
working  with  those  whose  vision  is  lowest  in  certain  defined 
districts. 

Private  Oculists. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  fifteen  oculists  have  reported 
children  from  their  private  practice.  Most  of  these  have  been 
reported  by  use  of  the  special  reporting  form.  When  the 
ophthalmologist  understands  the  functions  of  this  Division  he 
will  report,  not  the  occasional  case,  but  all  children  with  low 
vision  and  bad  prognosis  who  come  to  his  attention,  regardless 
of  social  or  financial  standing. 

Mary,  high  progressive  myope,  with  little  better  than  1-10 
of  normal  vision  with  glasses,  went  to  a private  oculist  yearly 
and  was  out  of  school  on  his  advice  for  over  four  years.  She 
was  reported  to  this  office  by  her  church,  and  when  called 
upon  her  oculist  was  enthusiastic  about  recommending  her 
admission  to  a sight-saving  class.  For  all  these  four  years  there 
has  been  a class  within  a few  blocks  of  her  home,  and  yet  she 
is  now  a girl  of  sixteen  years  and  doing  the  school  work  of 
grade  2.  One  wonders  how  many  Marys  there  may  be. 


Employment  in  competition  with  the  seeing.  Wrapping  and  stamping  hammers,  Boston  Piano  Supply  Company,  Norwood. 
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EMPLOYMENT  IN  COMPETITION  WITH  THE  SEEING. 

Florence  W.  Birchard. 

The  year  of  1920  has  been  a busy  one  for  the  department  of 
placement  in  competition  with  the  seeing,  and  has  proved  the 
practicability  of  such  employment  as  an  established  fact.  The 
two  previous  years  showed  an  abnormal  condition  in  the 
workers’  field,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  brought  on  through 
war  conditions,  and  so  was  hardly  a fair  test,  but  in  1920  the 
world  was  no  longer  on  a war  basis.  Blind  men  and  women 
worked  steadily  and  satisfactorily  throughout  the  year;  and 
although  the  great  wave  of  unemployment,  lay-offs  and  closing 
of  factories  has  reached  them,  it  is  in  no  greater  proportion 
than  is  coming  to  their  sighted  fellow  employees. 

The  superintendent  of  employment  and  the  part-time  assist- 
ant have  been  in  touch  with  217  blind  and  defective-sight  men 
and  women  during  the  year  just  past.  Work  was  found  for 
95  different  individuals.  This  included  home  work  and  summer 
employment  in  factories  for  pupils  of  Perkins  Institution,  in 
addition  to  the  positions  which  mean  a livelihood  and  inde- 
pendence in  the  regular  working  world.  On  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, 1920,  107  people  were  working  in  regular  employment,  and 
21  had  returned  to  school,  or  were  studying  in  business  colleges 
or  other  lines  of  training.  Thirteen,  because  of  ill  health,  have 
dropped  from  the  ranks  of  those  desiring  employment. 

Ten  are  engaged  in  home  work,  sent  out  by  factories,  looping 
catgut,  stringing  tags  or  braiding  rattan  for  furniture.  Pay- 
ment for  this  is  small,  but  employment  is  given  to  those  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  are  unable  to  leave  their  homes  for 
more  strenuous  work  and  are  glad  of  something  to  occupy 
many  wearisome  hours. 

Four  persons  have  moved  from  Massachusetts,  and  two  have 
become  apprentices  in  the  Division  of  the  Blind  shop,  as  they 
are  not  yet  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  seeing  world,  and 
must  gain  confidence  and  speed.  Six  people  have  refused  work 
offered  them  through  the  department  for  various  reasons.  At 
least  three  of  these  have  not  worked  for  many  years,  and  when 
confronted  by  an  actual  job  felt  they  could  not  work  under 
some  one,  or  did  not  take  kindly  to  dishwashing,  housework 
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or  comparatively  small  wages.  One  was  needed  at  home,  and 
one  said  frankly  that  it  was  too  hot  to  work.  Four  who  went 
to  positions  gave  them  up,  two  because  there  was  not  enough 
money  in  the  job,  although  one  was  earning  $90  a month  and 
one  $15  a week.  One  found  it  too  hard  to  rely  on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  a guide,  and  one  found  the  work  too  exacting.  Four 
failed  in  positions  secured  because  of  old  age,  with  attendant 
slowness,  too  nervous,  too  lazy,  and  one  too  recently  blind, 
with  the  additional  handicap  of  not  knowing  the  English 
language.  For  five  people  very  careful  surveys  of  factories  in 
their  home  town  were  made,  but  because  of  industrial  depres- 
sion no  openings  could  be  secured,  although  several  factories 
promised  to  employ  when  work  became  normal.  Six  applicants 
decided,  after  one  visit  to  the  office,  that  they  were  not  yet 
ready  to  go  to  work,  and  would  notify  when  desirous  of  em- 
ployment. Three  boys  were  subnormal  mentally,  and  obviously 
unfitted  to  make  their  own  way  in  the  world.  Two  applicants 
were  too  old,  even  if  they  had  been  sighted,  and  not  strong 
enough  for  regular  work.  The  remaining  thirty-five  are  still 
unplaced,  but  were  given  help  and  suggestions  along  employ- 
ment lines  as  to  proper  advertising  or  securing  guides  and 
boarding  houses. 

In  a department  such  as  this  it  is  necessary  to  work,  not  only 
for  the  young  and  competent,  but  also  for  those  less  fit, — the 
untrained,  the  slow  and  middle-aged.  These  latter  are  as  de- 
sirous of  remaining  self-supporting,  but  of  course  require  more 
time  for  proper  adjustment. 

There  is  a surprisingly  wide  range  of  employment  among  the 
workers  — dictaphone  operators,  tuners  (both  in  factory  and 
private  trade),  farm  workers  (both  blind  and  partly  sighted), 
mother's  helpers,  cooks  (partly  sighted),  dish-washers  (blind  and 
partly  sighted);  employees  in  shoe,  paper,  wireless,  spectacle 
case,  envelope,  bindery,  wrench,  electrical,  candy,  piano  parts, 
razor,  sporting  goods,  leather,  mica,  sole  and  soap  factories  and 
in  machipe  shops. 

These  men  and  women  are  employed  at  wages  ranging  from 
810  to  $24  a week,  with  an  average  of  $16.50.  In  making  this 
average,  maintenance  is  counted  at  the  rate  of  $S  a week  for 
farm  and  domestic  workers,  viz.:  where  the  weekly  wage  is  $K  in 
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actual  money,  $8  has  been  added  to  cover  board,  room  and 
laundry,- — making  the  wage  for  such  a person  $16. 

Apart  from  the  salaries  of  the  superintendent  of  employment 
and  the  assistant,  the  expense  to  the  Division  of  the  Blind  for 
these  107  workers  is  a small  amount  for  guide  services,  approxi- 
mately $13  a week.  Many  are  the  interesting  stories  which 
could  be  told  of  these  workers,  of  difficulties  overcome  and 
real  success  won,  even  though  in  a small  way. 

One  blind  girl  with  only  light  perception  has  worked  for 
two  years  wrapping  and  stamping  piano  hammers  in  a factory 
which  closed  its  doors  in  November.  The  superintendent  said 
she  had  been  one  of  their  most  faithful  and  satisfactory  workers, 
never  losing  a day  because  of  snow  or  bad  weather.  She  had 
come  to  the  town  a stranger,  but  had  made  so  many  friends 
that  work  was  found  for  her  in  the  city  hospital,  where  she 
has  charge  of  three  diet  kitchens  with  their  refrigerators  and 
dishes,  and  is  giving  real  service. 

One  young  man  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  not  many 
years  blind,  after  a year  at  Perkins  Institution,  was  placed 
with  a blank  book  company,  where  he  has  tried  successfully 
several  of  the  bindery  processes,  and  is  at  present  earning  on 
piecework  $21  a week  as  interleaf er.  Although  he  does  not  see 
at  all,  he  gets  to  and  from  his  work  alone,  and  is  a useful  part 
of  his  employer’s  force. 

A middle-aged  woman,  alone  in  the  world,  was  stricken  with 
blindness  and  feared  that  she  would  become  a charge  upon  the 
State.  She  had  always  done  heavy,  unskilled  work  and  was 
slow  in  movements.  After  several  try-outs  she  has  found  her 
niche  in  a candy  factory  blanching  almonds,  earning  $10  a week, 
— next  to  the  lowest  wage  received  by  any  worker  placed  by 
this  department  during  1920,  where  maintenance  is  not  con- 
sidered. She  is  busy  all  day  long,  and  feels  at  the  end  of  the 
day  that  she  has  earned  a right  to  her  simple  boarding  house 
and  independence. 

These  are  but  three  of  many  who  are  showing  the  world  that 
blindness  does  not  mean  pauperism  or  idleness,  but  only  an 
ability  to  rise  above  the  handicap  to  self-support  and  their 
part  of  the  world’s  work. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Lott  a S.  Rand. 

This  is  an  extension  course  of  lectures,  with  demonstrations 
and  practical  exercises,  for  teachers  of  the  Blind  and  for  workers 
with  the  Blind  and  semi-sighted,  conducted,  by  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  Harvard  University,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Division 
of  the  Blind,  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Adult  Blind. 

The  lectures  and  demonstrations  will  be  given  at  Harvard 
University,  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  at  other  institutions 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston. 

Advisory  Board. 

Henry  W.  Holmes,  A.M. 

Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard  University. 

Charles  B.  Hayes. 

Director,  Division  of  the  Blind,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Edward  E.  Allen*. 

Director,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  Secretary,  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind. 
James  H.  Ropes,  A.B.,  D.D. 

Dean,  University  Extension,  Harvard  University. 

Alexander  Quackenboss,  M.D. 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology,  Medical  School,  Harvard 
University. 

Walter  F.  Dearborn,  Ph.D.,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Education,  Harvard  University. 

Thomas  J.  Riley,  Ph.D., 

General  Secretary,  Bureau  of  Charities,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

Edward  M.  VanCleve, 

Managing  Director,  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, New  York. 

Robert  B.  Irwin. 

Supervisor  of  the  Classes  for  the  Blind,  Board  of  Education,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Richard  Cabot,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Social  Ethics,  Harvard  University. 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D. 

Department  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  Mount  Holyoke  College. 
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Aim  and  Scope  of  the  Course. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  in  a short  period  a compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  general  field  of  work  with  the  blind  and 
the  semi-sighted.  It  is  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  a num- 
ber of  educators  and  workers  for  the  blind.  In  establishing 
this  specialized  course  concerning  the  education  of  a handi- 
capped group,  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  hopes  both 
to  advance  the  cause  of  service  to  the  blind  in  general,  and 
also  to  meet  the  need  of  students  who  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  teaching  the  blind  or  for  working  with  them. 

To  make  it  possible  for  teachers,  school  nurses,  public  health 
nurses,  social  workers  and  volunteers,  whose  interests  already 
include  work  with  the  blind  or  those  suffering  from  seriously 
defective  vision,  as  well  as  for  those  wishing  to  fit  themselves 
for  service  in  this  special  field,  the  lectures  and  demonstrations 
will  be  given  Friday  afternoons  at  3.30,  Friday  evenings  at  7.30, 
and  Saturday  mornings  at  9.30,  from  Oct.  22,  1920,  to  Jan. 
28,  1921. 

Program. 

Oct.  22,  1920.  Friday  afternoon. 

Introduction. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Holmes,  Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard 
University. 

What  every  Educator  should  know  about  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown. 

Oct.  22,  1920.  Friday  evening. 

From  a Log  Cabin  to  Buckingham  Palace.  A Sketch  in  the  Life  of  Sir 
Francis  Campbell  (illustrated). 

Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Editor,  “Outlook  for  the  Blind.” 

Oct.  23,  1920.  Saturday  morning. 

Education  of  the  Seeing  Public  (illustrated). 

Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell. 

Oct.  29,  1920.  Friday  afternoon. 

The  Early  History  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

(a)  Treats  of  the  Early  History  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in 

Germany,  Italy  and  France. 

(b)  Treats  of  the  Early  History  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in 

the  United  States. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen. 
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Oct.  29,  1920.  Friday  evening. 

Deaf,  Blind.  “ How  I taught  Helen  Keller  to  Speak." 

Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  Principal  Emeritus,  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston. 

Oct.  30,  1920.  Saturday  morning. 

Visit  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  147  South  Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston. 

Nov.  5,  1920.  Friday  afternoon. 

The  Education  of  the  Blind  Child  under  School  Age,  Boston  Nursery  for 
Blind  Babies. 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Lathrop. 

The  Education  of  the  Blind  Child  in  Resident  Schools. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen. 

The  Education  of  the  Blind  Child  in  Public  Day  Schools. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen. 

Nov.  5,  1920.  Friday  evening. 

Schools  and  Other  Agencies  for  assisting  the  Blind  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Treats  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind  from  the  Forma- 
tion of  the  First  School  in  1790. 

Lady  Campbell,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  England. 

Nov.  6,  1920.  Saturday  morning. 

Visit  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Nov.  12,  1920.  Friday  afternoon. 

The  Functions  of  State  Organizations  for  the  Blind. 

(а)  As  administered  in  New  York  State. 

Miss  Grace  S.  Harper,  Secretary,  New  York  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind. 

(б)  As  administered  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Director,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education,  Division  of  the  Blind. 

Nov.  12,  1920.  Friday  evening. 

The  Functions  of  Private  Organizations  for  the  Blind. 

(a)  The  Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind. 

Mr.  Samuel  F.  Hubbard,  Chairman. 

( b ) Department  for  Blind  Women,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  ,1.  Riley,  Ph.  D.,  General  Secretary. 

Nov.  13,  1920.  Saturday  morning. 

Psychology  of  the  Blind. 

(«)  Introduction  and  Sensory  Life  of  the  Blind. 

(b)  Perception. 

(r)  Attention  and  Memory. 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.  D.,  Department  of  Philosophy  and 
Psychology,  Mount  Holyoke  College. 
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Nov.  19,  1920.  Friday  afternoon. 

Visit  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  the  Blind. 
Administration  office,  salesroom,  4 Park  Street,  Boston. 

Woolson  House  Industries  for  Women,  277  Harvard  Street,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Rug  and  Mop  Shop,  686  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge. 

Broom  Shop,  13  Brookline  Street,  Cambridge. 

Willow  Shop,  347  Green  Street,  Cambridge. 

Nov.  19,  1920.  Friday  evening. 

Home  teaching. 

(a)  History  and  Organization  of  Home  Teaching. 

Miss  Grace  S.  Harper. 

( b ) Some  Phases  gleaned  from  my  Twenty  Years’  Experience  as  a 

State  Home  Teacher. 

Miss  Lillian  R.  Garside,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Division  of  the  Blind. 

Nov.  20,  1920.  Saturday  morning. 

Psychology  of  the  Blind. 

(a)  Imagination  and  Reasoning. 

(b)  General  Intelligence. 

(c)  Emotional  and  Volitional  Life. 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.  D. 

Nov.  26,  1920.  Friday  afternoon. 

Vocational  Training  for  Adult  Blind. 

(a)  What  are  the  Necessary  Qualifications  of  an  Advisor? 

( b ) The  Employee  trained  or  untrained  in  Blindness. 

Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education,  Division  of  the  Blind. 

(c)  Positions  into  which  the  Person  without  Sight  can  fit. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes. 

Nov.  26,  1920.  Friday  evening. 

Training  of  Volunteer  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

(a)  Treats  of  the  Place  of  the  Volunteer  in  the  Work  for  the  Blind 

and  the  Results  both  for  the  Worker  and  the  Blind  Indi- 
vidual. 

(b)  Social  Centers  and  Recreations  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Rose  E.  Trainor,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Division  of  the  Blind. 

Dec.  3,  1920.  Friday  afternoon. 

The  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Conservation  of  Eyesight.  This 
course  treats,  in  lectures  and  discussions,  of  the  social  and 
economic  significance  of  certain  diseases  and  conditions  of  the 
human  eye.  Prepared  by  laymen  for  laymen,  with  the  use  of 
only  such  technical  terms  as  should  be  understood  by  those  in- 
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terested  in  this  subject.  Intended  for  all  workers  for  the  blind 
and  conservation  of  vision,  school  nurses,  and  other  public  wel- 
fare workers. 

Simple  Structures  of  the  Eye  and  their  Functions,  together  with  a 
Consideration  of  Certain  Eye  Defects  and  Diseases  in  Regard 
to  their  Effect  on  Visual  Acuity. 

Miss  Ida  E.  Ridgeway,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education, 
Division  of  the  Blind. 

Dec.  3,  1020.  Friday  evening. 

Diseases  and  Defects  of  the  Eye  considered  from  a Preventive  Stand- 
point. 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  Secretary,  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Dec.  4,  1920.  Saturday  morning. 

Education  of  the  Child  with  Seriously  Defective  Eyesight. 

(а)  Who  is  the  Child  and  What  does  his  Need  Represent? 

Miss  Ida  E.  Ridgeway  (9.30). 

(б)  Methods  of  teaching  a Conservation  of  Vision  Class  with  Demon- 

stration of  Equipment  (10.30). 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway. 

Dec.  10,  1920.  Friday  afternoon. 

Visit  the  Sight-saving  Class,  John  J.  Williams  School,  Groton  Street, 
Boston. 

Dec.  10,  1920.  Friday  evening. 

Learning  how  to  be  Blind. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Scandlin,  Field  Agent,  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

The  Readjustment  of  a Newly  Blinded  Man  to  a New  Occupation. 

Mr.  John  I).  W.  Bodfish,  Board  Member,  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Education,  Division  of  the  Blind. 

Dec.  11,  1920.  Saturday  morning. 

The  Blind  Worker  in  Competition  with  the  Seeing. 

(a)  Industrial  Achievement  of  the  Blind  Man  and  Woman. 

(/>)  The  Economic  Success  of  the  Blind. 

(c)  Independent  Social  Life  as  a Result  of  Industrial  Occupation. 

Mrs.  Ida  Hurst-Gifford,  Superintendent,  the  Double  Duty  Fin- 
ger Guild,  Ampere,  N.  J. 

(d)  Concrete  Everyday  Problems  in  Placement  Work. 

Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard. 

Dec.  17,  1920.  Friday  afternoon. 

Manufacturing  of  Products  made  by  the  Blind. 

(o)  Handiwork  of  Blind  Women  in  Their  Homes  or  in  Workshops. 
Miss  Evelyn  Griswold,  Headquarters  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 
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(6)  Industries  for  Blind  Men  in  State  Workshops. 

Mr.  William  J.  McKeever,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Division  of  the  Blind. 

Dec.  17,  1920.  Friday  evening. 

The  Limitations  and  Possibilities  of  Blindness. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 

Dec.  18,  1920.  Saturday  morning. 

Relief,  Pensions. 

(a)  Treats  of  the  Sliding  Scale  Method  of  Relief  as  operated  in  Mas- 

sachusetts. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes. 

( b ) Treats  of  a Comparison  of  Blind  Relief  Laws  and  Blind  Relief  as 

administered  in  Four  States. 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Supervisor,  Department  for  the  Blind, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dec.  23,  1920,  to  Jan.  2,  1921,  inclusive,  Christmas  recess  at  Harvard. 
Jan.  7,  1921.  Friday  afternoon. 

Literature  and  Libraries  for  the  Blind.  The  Development  of  Embossed 
Types,  the  Literature  now  Available  in  Tactile  Print,  and  Its  Dis- 
tribution to  Readers  by  Libraries.  ' 

Miss  Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite,  Librarian  for  the  Blind,  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Jan.  7,  1921.  Friday  evening. 

The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine. 

(а)  Assembling  Material  and  printing  a Monthly  Magazine  for  the 

Blind. 

(б)  A Few  Suggestions  to  Old  and  Prospective  Home  Teachers. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  President  and  Manager. 

Ink-Print  Books  and  Magazines  Dealing  with  the  Subject  of  Blind- 
ness Suggested  Course  of  Necessary  Reading  for  Sighted 
Workers. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen. 

Jan.  8,  1921.  Saturday  morning. 

Visit  Library  at  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown. 

Jan.  14,  1921.  Friday  afternoon. 

Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  Treats  of  Work  with  the 
Blinded  Soldier. 

Mr.  James  P.  Munroe,  Vice-Chairman. 

Jan.  14,  1921.  Friday  evening. 

The  Progress  of  the  Blind  during  the  Biennial  191S-20. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen. 

Mr.  Arthur  F.  Sullivan,  American  Red  Cross. 
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Jan.  15,  1921.  Saturday  morning. 

How  the  Blind  are  taught  Music.  Lecture  and  demonstration  to  be 
given  at  Perkins  Institution  at  Watertown. 

Mr.  Edwin  L.  Gardiner,  Director  of  Music,  Perkins  Institution. 

Jan.  21,  1921.  Friday  afternoon. 

Physical  Training  and  Athletics  in  Schools  for  the  Blind.  Lecture  and 
demonstration  to  be  given  at  Perkins  Institution  at  Watertown. 
Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal,  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Jan.  21,  1921.  Friday  evening. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  Blind  Feeble-minded? 

Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt. 

Jan.  22,  1921.  Saturday  morning. 

Poultry  Raising  as  a Vocation  for  the  Blind. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Graham,  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts. 

Jan.  28,  1921.  Friday  afternoon. 

Functions  of  a State  Organization  in  Relation  to  its  Financial  Budget. 

(a)  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  the  Blind. 

Miss  Helen  F.  O’Leary. 

( b ) New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Grace  S.  Harper. 

Jan.  28,  1921.  Friday  evening. 

Opportunities  for  the  Blind  Yesterday  and  To-day.  What  Advance 
has  been  made  Educationally,  Industrially  and  toward  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness? 

Mr.  E.  M.  VanCleve,  Principal,  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind;  Managing  Director,  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Closing  Remarks. 

Dean  Holmes. 

Comment  on  Course. 

I am  greatly  rejoiced  to  learn  that  a special  course  of  lectures  on  the 
problems  of  the  blind  is  being  given  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Education 
at  Harvard  University.  I know  the  lectures  will  be  stimulating.  They 
will  encourage  investigation.  They  will  foster  a more  intelligent  attitude 
toward  the  handicapped  and  their  difficulties. 

Those  who  imagine  that  education  of  the  blind  has  only  one  aspect  will 
find  out  that  it  has  a thousand,  for  the  problems  of  the  sightless  are  in 
a very  real  sense  the  problems  of  mankind.  After  all,  it  is  not  phy- 
sical blindness  the  world  suffers  from  so  much  as  mental  and  spiritual 
blindness. 

I sincerely  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  be  with  you  sometime  this 
winter.  Both  Mrs.  Macy  and  I send  our  cordial  wishes  for  the  success  of 
a movement  which  is  very  near  to  our  hearts. 


Helen  Keller. 
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The  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin,  Nov.  4,  1920,  published  a 
review  of  the  course  and  referred  to  it  as  “novel.”  In  the  same 
issue  appeared  an  editorial  which  is  cpioted  in  full:  — 

Education  of  the  Bund. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  tell  of  the  introductory  course  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  which  our  new  Graduate  School  of  Education  is  giving, 
and  speak  of  it  as  most  novel.  And  such  it  is,  for,  so  far  as  we  know,  noth- 
ing corresponding  to  it  has  ever  before  been  attempted  in  any  country. 
But  such  a course  has  long  needed  giving,  alike  for  its  historical  interest 
and  its  contributory  value.  Dean  Holmes  shows  the  broad-minded  policy 
of  the  new  school  when  he  announces  that  any  course  dealing  with  the 
education  of  youth  can  properly  come  within  its  scope. 

People  in  general,  and  even  teachers,  know  little  of  the  education  of  the 
blind.  A few  years  ago  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  who 
lived  within  sight  of  the  venerable  Perkins  Institution  fathered  a bill  to 
open  a school  for  the  blind  in  this  Commonwealth.  Prominent  educators 
often  admit  that  they  know  little  of  how  the  blind  are  taught.  Is  it  be- 
cause this  kind  of  schooling  is  too  special?  Perhaps  so.  Most  people  think 
so,  anyway;  and  it  is  time  they  should  be  told  otherwise.  Readers  of  the 
“Bulletin”  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  while  most  schools 
for  the  blind  are  residential,  because  in  most  cases  it  has  been  impossible 
to  get  their  pupils  together  otherwise,  in  large  centers  of  population  classes 
for  them  have  been  introduced  into  the  public  school  systems,  as  in 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  New  York  City,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  etc.  Again, 
in  these  and  other  cities,  in  Boston,  where  the  movement  started  in  1913, 
and  in  nine  other  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts,  children  with  partial 
sight  are  taught  in  small  groups  in  the  public  schools.  These  latter  are 
the  “semi-sighted”  referred  to  in  our  announcement. 

Now,  it  is  largely  because  the  blind  and  the  deaf  have  been  taught  in 
institutions  that  the  idea  of  caring  for  them  has  overshadowed  that  of 
teaching  them.  In  most  States,  therefore,  their  education  'has  been  put 
under  boards  of  charity.  This  has  never  been  so  in  Massachusetts.  Here 
it  all  comes  under  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Can  our  readers  realize 
what  this  classification  means  to  the  blind  themselves?  And  do  teachers 
realize  that,  because  the  training  of  handicapped  children  is  necessarily 
more  individual  than  is  the  training  of  our  regular  public  school  children, 
it  is  likely  to  be  the  more  natural  and  scientific,  and  being  such  is  worthy 
of  study  as  antiseptic  to  certain  modern  tendencies  in  education? 

Massachusetts,  and  especially  Boston,  is  the  soil  from  which  many  ad- 
vanced enterprises  have  sprung.  The  American  pioneer  teacher  of  the 
blind  was  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  a Bostonian.  He  began  also  the 
teaching  of  the  feeble-minded,  and  helped  Horace  Mann  promote  the 
teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf.  Whittier,  in  “The  Hero,”  speaks  of  Dr. 
Howe  as  — 

The  Cadmus  of  the  blind, 

Giving  the  dumb  lip  language, 

The  idiot  clay  a mind. 
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His  name  may  be  seen  grouped  with  those  of  Mann,  Froebel  and  Pesta- 
lozzi  on  the  Boylston  Street  front  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  It  is 
natural  and  fitting,  then,  that  the  course  under  discussion  should  be 
started  near  Boston.  Even  to-day  there  is  no  community  where  there 
are  so  many  “resources”  for  the  blind  and  the  semi-sighted  as  here.  This 
fact  makes  possible  the  frequent  visiting  for  intensive  study  of  these 
places,  which  is  necessary  to  a proper  understanding  of  the  lectures.  We 
have  the  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  in  Roxbury,  the  kindergarten  and 
upper  school  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  and 
the  circulating  library  of  embossed  books  for  New  England,  at  Watertown; 
the  workshops  and  the  social  centers  at  Cambridge  and  South  Boston; 
the  office  and  factory  placements  of  the  trained  blind;  the  teaching  of  the 
adult  blind  at  their  homes;  the  departments  of  prevention  of  blindness, 
of  employment  and  of  relief;  and  the  many  activities  of  the  State  Division 
of  the  Blind  with  its  central  office  at  No.  4 Park  Street,  Boston,  where 
may  be  found  a register  of  all  the  blind  of  the  Commonwealth. 

At  the  Perkins  Institution,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  completest 
schools  for  blind  youth  in  the  world,  are  priceless  collections  of  “blindi- 
ana"  in  an  historical  and  educational  museum.  The  collections  are  unique 
in  this  country,  and  are  open  to  study  by  any  one  interested  in  the  subject, 
as  is  also  its  special  library  of  books  on  blindness  and  the  blind,  num- 
bering over  5,000  titles. 

Suggested  Course  of  Reading. 

Smiles,  “Self-help.” 

Marden,  “Success.” 

Shaler,  “Masters  of  Fate.” 

Atlantic  Monthly,  September,  1911,  “The  Handicapped,”  “by  one  of 
them.” 

Everett,  “Privilege  of  Pain.” 

Baldwin,  “Road  of  Silence,”  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  December,  1917. 

Allen,  “Education  of  Defectives.”  See  Monographs  on  Education  in  the 
United  States,  edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butter,  Vol.  2. 

Diderot,  “Early  Philosophical  Works,”  translated  by  Margaret  Jourdain. 
Illingworth,  “History  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind.” 

Anagnos,  “Education  of  the  Blind.” 

La  Sizeranne,  “ The  Blind  as  seen  through  Blind  Eyes,”  translated  by 
F.  Park  Lewis. 

Levy,  “Blindness  and  the  Blind.” 

Javal,  “On  Becoming  Blind,”  translated  by  Carroll  E.  Edson. 

Outlook  for  the  Blind,  a quarterly  magazine.  Published  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
Posey,  “ Hygiene  of  the  Eye.”  See  Burritt,  “Blindness  from  an  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Point  of  View,”  p.  283;  also  Van  Cleve,  “ Popular 
Movement  for  the  Conservation  of  Vision,”  p.  327. 

American  Encyclopedia  and  Dictionary  of  Ophthalmology.  See  Park 
Lewis,  “Alphabets  and  Literature  for  the  Blind,”  Vol.  1;  also  Camp- 
bell, “ Institutions  for  the  Blind,”  Vols.  8 and  9. 
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Hawkes,  “Hitting  the  Dark  Trail.” 

Best,  “The  Blind.” 

Mannix,  “Heroes  of  the  Darkness.” 

United  States,  Bureau  of  Education.  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Vol.  1,  1900.  See  Eaton,  “ Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,” 
London,  p.  451. 

United  States,  Bureau  of  Education,  “Progress  of  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  in  the  United  States,”  1913  and  1915.  Government  Printing  Office. 
Rawlinson,  “Through  St.  Dunstan’s  to  Light.” 

Pearson,  “Victory  over  Blindness.” 

Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Ed.  11,  Vol.  3,  “The  Blind.” 

Encyclopedia  Americana,  “Education  of  the  Blind.” 

Nelson’s  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  2,  “Training  of  the  Blind.” 

Sanborn,  “Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  the  Philanthropist.” 

Howe  and  Hall,  “Laura  Bridgman.” 

Keller,  “Story  of  My  Life.” 

Hathaway,  “Manual  for  Conservation  of  Vision  Classes.” 

Irwin,  “Sight-saving  Classes  in  the  Public  Schools.” 

That  there  is  a growing  need  of  some  such  course  is  demon- 
strated by  letters  of  inquiry  received  from  twenty  States  and 
other  countries,  as  well  as  the  cordial  reception  it  has  been 
given  here  in  Massachusetts. 

The  general  interest  expressed,  the  registration  of  over 
seventy,  with  an  average  attendance  of  forty,  far  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  the  committee,  especially  when,  as  some  one 
said,  “The  course  apparently  grew  over  night.” 

The  lectures  have  been  most  helpful,  treating  the  different 
types  and  phases  of  the  work  from  a practical  working  basis 
rather  than  from  the  theoretical  side.  They  were  given  by 
those  actively  engaged  in  working  out  the  best  method  of 
solving  the  difficulties  in  their  particular  field,  and  dealt  in 
experience  and  first-hand  applied  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
which,  to  most  of  the  class,  facing  the  same  problems,  was  of 
more  positive  value  than  a series  of  lectures  purely  academic 
in  nature. 

The  class  brought  together  busy  people  engaged  in  specialized 
departments,  but  interested  to  learn  how  other  special  depart- 
ments functioned,  and  understanding  how  necessary  and  inter- 
dependent each  was  on  the  other  when  assembled  into  a whole 
for  the  advancement  along  the  lines  of  prevention,  education 
and  industry  for  those  with  defective  sight,  semi-sight  or  no 
sight. 
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The  course  was  financed  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  Harvard  University,  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind,  by  tuition  fees,  by  gifts  of  money,  and  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  lecturers,  who  gave  their  services  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  were  sent  at  the  expense  of  their  own  institu- 
tions and  societies. 

To  Dean  Holmes,  Mr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Allen  of  the  executive 
committee,  promoters  of  the  course,  who  ever  stood  ready  to 
give  wise  counsel,  and  to  all  who  helped  by  service,  money  or 
encouragement  the  inauguration  of  this  first  course,  sincere 
appreciation  and  gratitude  are  due. 

JAMES  A.  WOOLSON  HOUSE. 

Florence  M.  Poddefoot. 

During  the  year  from  December,  1919,  to  December,  1920, 
the  Woolson  House  committee  held  nine  meetings. 

With  the  exception  of  February  and  August  the  usual  num- 
ber of  guests  have  been  entertained. 

Two  students  who  are  taking  the  course  on  the  education 
of  the  blind,  at  Harvard,  have  been  received  as  boarders,  and 
have  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  family. 

In  December,  1919,  a Christmas  tree  was  given  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household  and  those  who  are  employed  in  the  shop. 
Each  person  received  a gift.  Money  was  contributed  for  this 
purpose  by  various  friends;  candy,  cake,  etc.,  were  also  do- 
nated. After  the  tree,  supper  was  served  and  a splendid  time 
reported. 

During  the  year  many  important  repairs  have  been  made. 
In  January  the  two  parlors  and  hall  were  repapered  and  painted 
and  other  repairs  made.  Mr.  Hayden,  the  decorator,  do- 
nated half  of  his  commission.  Mrs.  James  A.  Woolson  met 
the  remaining  costs.  Numerous  articles  of  furniture,  rugs, 
lamps,  etc.,  were  given  by  friends,  and  the  members  of  the 
family  contributed  one  chair. 

In  February  there  was  more  or  less  illness  in  the  family,  and 
one  member  was  taken  to  the  Brooks  Hospital  with  pneumonia. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Sarah  Drew  an  entertainment  was 
given  in  the  Universalist  Church  in  April,  which  netted  SG7, 
which  was  afterward  used  for  the  benefit  of  Woolson  House. 
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During  the  winter  several  people  entertained  the  family  by 
reading,  music,  etc. 

During  August  the  house  could  not  be  open  for  guests,  as  has 
been  the  custom,  on  account  of  extensive  repairs  which  were 
made  in  kitchen,  dining  room  and  lunch  room. 

November  15  a harvest  home  was  held  afternoon  and  evening, 
at  which  about  125  guests  were  present.  Many  donations  of 
fruit,  vegetables,  jellies  and  some  money  were  received.  An 
entertainment  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Taber  was  greatly  enjoyed 
in  the  evening.  A dainty  lunch  was  served,  several  kind 
friends  assisting. 

To  the  regret  of  the  committee  Mrs.  Daly  has  resigned,  and 
Miss  Fisher  has  temporarily  withdrawn  on  account  of  press  of 
other  work.  Mrs.  B.  J.  Hurlburt  has  become  a member,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  further  enlarge  the  committee  and  to 
also  have  a visiting  committee. 

During  the  year  two  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  Woolson 
House  have  passed  away,  — Mrs.  James  A.  Woolson  in  March, 
and  Miss  Annette  P.  Eogers  in  August. 

In  spite  of  more  or  less  illness  in  the  family,  changing  of 
help,  etc.,  the  year  has  been  a successful  one,  and  the  prospects 
for  the  coming  year  are  encouraging. 

There  has  been  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to 
interest  the  general  public  in  the  Woolson  House,  and  this 
effort  will  be  continued. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  THOMAS 

PARK  HOUSE. 

Fred  V.  Walsh. 

The  Thomas  Park  House,  a club  house  for  blind  men,  main- 
tained by  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  has  almost  completed  its  fifth  year 
of  existence.  While  the  Division  of  the  Blind  in  no  way  con- 
tributes toward  the  support  of  this  house  financially,  the  work 
carried  on  is  done  in  co-operation  with  and  as  supplementary 
to  the  work  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  and  the  real  usefulness 
of  the  house  has  been  a most  valuable  asset  to  the  work  of  the 
Division. 

The  social  activities  have  progressed  during  the  year,  and  the 
men  have  looked  forward  with  eager  enthusiasm  to  these  various 
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functions.  Twice  a month  regular  socials  are  held,  one  night 
for  the  men,  and  another  night  for  the  men  and  their  lady 
friends.  The  men’s  night  usually  assumes  the  nature  of  a 
smoke  talk,  with  some  professional  or  business  man  to  give  the 
men  a practical  talk.  The  ladies’  night  consists  generally  of  a 
musical  entertainment,  and  is  well  attended.  Besides  these 
regular  functions  there  is  reading  for  the  men  every  Sunday 
afternoon  throughout  the  year,  and  two  nights  a week  volunteer 
readers  come  from  the  Red  Cross  and  from  some  of  the  colleges 
in  Boston. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  contribution  that  this  house 
affords  is  the  opportunity  given  newly,  blinded  men,  especially 
those  of  advanced  years,  to  come  and  spend  a week  or  two, 
in  order  that  they  may  become  more  familiar  with  other  blind 
people  and  learn  the  various  ways  in  which  things  are  done,  and 
in  many  cases  find  out  for  themselves  from  practical  experience 
that  even  though  they  have  lost  their  sight  there  is  still  some- 
thing left  for  them  to  do.  We  have  had  during  the  year  four 
or  five  men  who  have  lost  their  sight  within  six  months  or  a 
vear,  and  each  of  these  men  left  the  house  with  entirelv  different 
feelings  and  an  entirely  different  view  of  life  than  he  had  when 
he  came.  Some  of  them  were  interested  in  reading,  and  were 
encouraged  by  seeing  others  read  so  easily.  Some  were  in- 
terested in  basket  work,  and  began  work  on  this  line  before 
they  left  the  house.  Many  and  various  are  the  everyday 
opportunities  which  come  to  the  men  staying  for  a time  at  this 
house,  and  thev  can  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  of  use  in 
the  world  and  have  yet  in  them  something  worth  while. 

The  Thomas  Park  House  is  a real  blessing  in  the  State  for 
our  blind  men,  and  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  so  generously  and  willingly  continuing 
their  bountiful  support  of  this  undertaking.  Blind  men  from 
all  over  the  State  come  to  the  house,  and  it  is  looked  upon  now 
as  a most  necessary  part  of  the  work  for  our  blind  people  in 
Massachusetts. 


